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ABSTBACT 

This paper argues that many English teachers are net 
prepared to be language teachers and are unw5-lling and unready to 
shift their educational focus fron literature to language, a shift 
which is necessary iu light of students" needs today. Sunerous 
suggestions are aade for improving language courses: design courses 
that offer a strong background in the nature of language as well as 
in aspects of traditional language tools; design courses which teach 
the appropriateness of language in given situations and with given 
audiences; continue to teach the history of American English; teach 
logic and organization in language; educate or reeducate teachers in 
the nature of language; and continue to teach poetry, drama, fiction, 
aedia, and courses in literary heritage in the context of the 
artistic use of language. (TS) 
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THE STOENTS' RIGHT TO THEIR CWN LANGUAGE— OR THE STUDENTS' RIGHT 
TC LAriGUAGE ITSEIT: A CHALLENGE 

Sister Mary Louise Vandover 

Certainly the Coiiference on College Composition and Communication 
resolution on the "Students' Right to Their Own Language" has provoked 
lively controversy in the faculty room as well as in curriculum committee 
Meetings and at PTA sessions* The cause of this controversy is understandable; 
it lies in the context in which we operate: "English" teachers primarily 
prepared to teach the appreciation and analysis of literature; a public— parents, 
•nployera, college professors and other teachers— conditioned to expect a 
certain level of competency in ''Standard American English" or "Edited American 
English" as the end product of twelve years of education; and high school 
graduates unable to adequately meet the expectations of their profeeteors, 
their employers, and, in many cases, their families. 

Both the resolution and the background statement offer a challenge 
to the high school teacher and to the entire education profession: the 
linguistic principles are valid from the viewpoint of the language teacher; 
the sociol values expressed in the concern for human dignity underlying 
the statements on minority dialects are morally valid; but the demands and 
expectations of the general public nnd the past emphasis of teacher 
preparation create an impasse. 

As the situation now stands, the implications of the resolution 
nnd the background statement may be impractical and perhaps impo«*pible 
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to carry out» Many "Engli«h'» teachers are not prepared to be language 
teachers; many "English" teachers are not prepared to teach dialects 
other than their owr; many "English" teachers are not willing and ready 
to shift their educational focus froai literature to language. Even if 
all the masters of propaganda and doublespeak could be organi2«td to 
undertake a massive reeducation program for the general public, past 
experleaee in other areas has shown that any change would come slowly-^ 
▼ery slowly, if at all; in the meantime, class after class would grind 
slowly through the diploma mill. 

The Tletims of this situation are the students themselves* At 
the present, they are frustrated by seemingly irrelevant courses and by 
language habits which limit their economic potential and social mobility* 
The students face a linguistically sophisticated future world in which 
the language barriers formerly maintained by social, cultural, and 
geographic boundaries will give way to electronically-instant exchange 
that knows no barriers. Then our students will be expected to cope v?lth 
life in terms of the language shaped by that world. They will be 
expected not only to deal with basic needs but also to continue the 
▼ery personal act of giving artistic expression to the deepest human 
values, emotions, and conflicts through the new language. How effectively 
they will be able to do this depends to some extent on us and on what 
we are now doing in our classrooms. Unless we reexamine our educational 
objectives in the lipht of future needs as well as present realities, 
we may psppetuate the impasse and frustrate the future development of 
our students* 

Rather than argue about the appropriateness of a iriven dialect, 
the use of the comma, the correction of Johnny's spelling ^ad the regional 
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•eeoBta of his parents (which* by the way, "keep us froa doing our job**)« 
we should design courses that offer a sound background in the nature of , 
language— non-verbal language as well as verbal, including body lan^r^age 
and various media "graonars" as well as aspects of verbal language now 
in the classroom: dialects, phonology, morphology, syntax, grammar, usage, 
semantics, lexicography. We should examine the methods currently in use 
in foreign language education to see which are applicable to the teaching 
of various aspects of American English and should adapt those methods to 
meet the needs of our students* 

Ve should design courses which will teach the appropriateness of 
languages in given sittiations and with given audiences, enabling our students 
to deal with several levels and kinds of iMguage rather than just one; we 
should develop courses that teach the skills necessary for students to size 
up their audiences in order to select the most appropriate language for the 
situation* It is true that, given time, all human beings should be able to 
make themselves understood; however, the circumstances around each act of 
inforaation-exehange limit the opportunity to clarify meaning, and individuals 
live for generations with the consequences of misunderstanding* Not all 
dialects of American English and not all forms of non-verbal language are 
easily understood. The tensions between husbands and wives, parents and 
children, between racial and social grour^s, and between nations attest to 
that. Our language courses should teach skills for correcting the misunder- 
standings that result from ineffective language* 

We should continue to teach the history of American English, tracing 
it back to its Anglo-Saxon roots and including all the ethnic contributions 
which have jriven it diversity and flexibility. We should teach logic and 
organization since verbal language is a limited medium by which we exchange 
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Ipforeation. W« should continue to ttach poetry, drama, fiction, non-fiction, 
film, media, and courses In literary heritages; but we should do thia in the 
context of the artistic use of language and form to give expression to ideas 
iind values. From Chaucer to Niki Giovanni, from Greek and Roman mythology 
to Native American legends and myths, the range and variety of this art can 
give students an idea of the flexibility and diversity of form as a fratework 
for meaning, as an expression of values, and as a reflection of one facat of 
our diverse and rich human experience. 

In order to stress language, it will be necessary to educate or 
reeducate many teachers In the principles discussed in the background 
statement to the resolution on the^Students* Right to Their Own Language.** 
It will be necessary to reeducate parents and the general public on the 
nature of language itself. The bibliography at the end of the statcwent 
provides a beginning, but thia alone is not sufficient. Real life experience, 
personal contact with diverse forms of language, the findings from other 
disciplines such as psychology and sociology are essential for a complete 
and effective program. 

It is evident that many of us, as profess ionn Is, find ourselves 
In disegr^ement with seme implications of this resolution. However, if 
we carefully and objectively read and reflect on the background staterent, 
we may recognize it as a challenge to reexamine and perhaps restructure 
our efforts in the classroom. 

The student's language is a basic part of his self-identity. He 
does have a right to it; however, it is also the only mucins by which he 
can reach out to another person. Language is far more complex than 
print and verbal speech alone. It is far too important to deal with in 
a careless or haphazard way. Ve know Standard American English, the EAE 
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of the background atateraent, i» a baeic tool and a key to acceptance in 
American society; that it is, in many ways, an inadequate tool we alao 
know. Neverthelecs, it is a tool to which every student has a right, and 
it i» a part of a »ore fundamental and versatile instrument, language 
itself. The student does have a right not only to his own language but 
also to language in its fullest rense and in its many forms. As teachers, 
we have an o^olifation to help th« student arrive at his fullest possible 
eomptency in langtiage* this is the challenge. 



